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|B RATED with a due fenfe of your repeated favours, 
and of the happinefs which through your means I 
enjoyed in the bofom of a refpetable family to which 
you are allied, I was refolved to make this little per- 
formance worthy of attention by dedicating it to you; 
and at the fame time to pay, at leaft, this {mall tribute 
of gratitude to a perfon to whom I owe many and 
various obligations: But I recollected that your mo- 
defty in the cultivation and purfuit of letters is equal 
to that difcretion and fecrecy with which you make 
fuffering humanity feel the beneficent effects of your 
fympathifing difpofition, I fhall not therefore name you. 
I refpect and admire the delicacy of your intentions ; 
and to them I facrifice my own inclination: But I hope 
you will be convinced, that, although your Name does 
not appear at the head of this little work, it will be 
at leaft ever dear to the Author, whofe gratitude is 
the moft worthy homage he can pay to a feeling heart 
like yours. 
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URING my ftay at Peterfburgh, after having examined the 
D colleétion of antiquities brought from the Archipelago by 
the Ruffian fleet, I had a curiofity to fee the monument which 
fome years before had been announced under the name of the 
Tomb of Homer. It was fituated upon the banks of a {mall 
artificial lake, and overfhadowed by tall cyprefles. I took its di- 
menfions, and a draught of it. | 

ON my return from the North, I took Gottingen in my way, 
in order to have an opportunity of teftifying my gratitude to ) 
my illuftrious friend Profeflor HEyNr, who had lately given a 
fanction in Germany to my refearches upon the Zroad, as the 
Profeffor DALZEL had already done in England. 

Mr. HEYNE was much interefted about the pretended Tomb of 
Homer; and was kind enough to promife that he would give his 
ideas upon it. I therefore left with him my drawings, and gave 
him all the information in my power, in prefence of Profeffor 
HEEREN, (author of a very excellent work upon the trade of the 
Carthaginians,) and of M. FroriLo, (profeffor of painting,) who 
was fo good as to correct my drawings, and to prepare them for 
engraving. 

My firft idea in feeing the principal fide of the monument was, 
that it reprefented Homer and AcuiLLes furrounded by the 
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Fates ; the face of the old man; his Phrygian bonnet ; the drefs 
of the Thracian fhepherd; the pofition of his hand upon the 
breaft of the young man near him ;—all together feemed to evince 
the author of the Iliad in the a& of feizing as it were the hero of 
his poem, juft as he quitted his woman’s apparel to buckle on his 
armour and prepare for war; but I foon changed my Opinion upon. 
examining the reft of the compofition. 

It is eafy to fee that the monument reprefents the life of 
ACHILLES. On one fide, he is educated by the Centaur CHIRON; 
on another he is teaching the daughters of LycomEDEs to play 
upon the lyre; on the third, he is detected by the artifice of 
Urysszs; and the fourth, may be confidered as a very happy 
emblem of the battles defcribed in the Iliad. 

ONE perceives in all this compofition, that the intention of 
the artift was directed towards one end only, which is not com- 
mon in this fort of monuments, as they have generally a different 
fubje&t upon each fide. 

Ir it be true that it was found upon the banks of the fea in 
the Ifland of Jos, as feems to be the cafe from the account of 
BioRNSTALL, I fhould think it may very poflibly be the fame 
monument mentioned by SILENTIARIUS, and which was ftill to 
be feen there in the time of JusTInIAN. It is indeed ‘not im- 
probable that the inhabitants of Jos might have ereéted it, in 
order to maintain their pretenfion to the poffeffion of the athes of 
HioMER, as many other countries employed other means to entitle 
themfelves to the honour of having given a birth to him. The 
life of ACHILLES was a fubjeét very proper to be put upon the 
grave of Homer, efpecially if it was accompanied with that -ac- 


count of him which is mentioned in dis Life afcribed to Hrro- 
DOTUS. 
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Every one is therefore at liberty to indulge himfelf in con- 
jeCture, in a circumftance fo full of uncertainty. At any rate, 
that SARcoPHAGUs has fuftained the remains of fome great per- 
fonage, exifting in all probability before the time of the Romans; 
and, to ufe the expreflion of the celebrated Heyne, that handful 
of afbes has been long difperfed*. 
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URING the war of the Ruffians with the Turks, which was 
D terminated in 1774 by the peace of Foczani, a report was 
fpread that the Count Pasu of KRINEN, being on board the Ruffian 
fleet, had difcovered the tomb of Homer in the ifland of Nios (the 
ancient Ios); that the monument was a Sarcophagus, fourteen feet 
high, feven long, and four broad, confifting of fix pieces; that on 
one of its fides was an infcription (probably the very fame men- 
tioned by HERoporus, which had been placed there after his 
death) ; that the fkeleton had been found in a fitting pofture ; that 
before him ftood a marble veffel in the form of an inkftand, a pen, 
with a marble ftylus, and a fharp ftone like a knife; that it was 
believed, in confequence, that FRERET’s fyftem concerning the 
antiquity of writing was confirmed by this difcovery. 

It is evident that the author of this antiquarian novelty is not 
one of the moft learned in the world; and thofe who are accuf- 
tomed to laugh at the weaknefs of heroes find here ample matter 
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for amufement. However, (not to lofe time in infifting on that 
fubje@t,) it was generally conje€tured that the report was not 
entirely without foundation. By laying afide the fkeleton, the 
inkftand and the pen, it might abfolutely have been the Sarco- 
phagus ; it was thought that the infcription might lead to an in- 
terefting difcovery, as the inhabitants of Ios had in fat compofed 
an infcription in honour of Homer, though long after his death*; 
and, according to an epigram of PAULUS SILENTIARIUST, who 
lived under JusTINIAN, it was believed that the very Sarco- 
phagus was ftill at that time to be found on a rock on the fea- 
fhore. 

WHEN the letters of BlioRNSTHAL were publithed, it was faid 
in one of them, dated Leghorn, June 1772, “ Now, I cannot help 
“ making mention, in a few words, of a new and extraordinary 
“¢ difcovery in the learned world, which I did not expeé to find 
‘© at Leghorn.” It is not our bufinefs at prefent to examine 
whether Leghorn belongs to the learned world or not; it is fuffi- 
cient that we know that BiorNsTHAL means here the tomb of 
Homer, which the Count PAsu of Krinen had found in the 
ifland of Ios +t, (now called Nios,) and which he had brought to 
Leghorn packed up (as he fays) in chefts. He confefles that he 


* That infcription is to be found in the life of Homer which is attributed to Hero. 
potus, Chap. xii. 
"Evbads ry bepny xnDariy xara yaoi xarviber 
“Avdpav npowy HoT NTOpae Qetov “Ojampore 
+ Anthol. Steph. p. 269. Brunck. AnaleGla. T. iil, p. 101. LXXX. °F 0.2d:—"Opnpor 
xewos bm’ ayxicrw tUuos Exes cxOmEAWs 
t M. Le Cuevauier was told at Peterfburgh that the Sarcophagus had been found in 
the ifland of Andros. In that cafe we fhould give up all thoughts of the tomb of Homer. 
Tos, on the contrary, enjoyed the ancient fame of being in poffeflion of Homer’s tomb, 
Puiny fays, ‘© Jos Homers fepulchro veneranda.”” Lib. iv. 5. 23. 
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did not fee it; but fays that the Count gave him a perufal of his 
_ memoirs, of which he made, for his own ufe, an extract ftill to be 
found among his papers: he only affirms that the abovementioned 
infcription is upon the tombftone. What follows, “that Menror 
** was his father,” might be fuppofed to belong to another infcrip- 
tion of the tomb; but, on clofer infpeGtion, we fhall find that all 
which follows is borrowed from the life of Homer which goes 
under the name of Heropotus. M. Biornsruat fays farther, 
“‘ In thefe infcriptions are found all the letters of the Greek alpha- 
“‘ bet, even the ©, x, ¢, except the H and #: HomeEr’s name is 
“‘ written OmiRoOsS.” But if the infcription was ancient it fhould 
have been OMEROS, or ftill rather HoMEROs. M. BrornsTuar 
expreffes (as was to be expected) fome doubts about the antiquity 
of the infcriptions, of which, it feems, he faw only the copies; and 
it may be conjectured that even they were fpurious. The Count 
KRINEN feems a little inclined to the marvellous: “ He had difco- 
“ vered graves full of giants’ bones. He went to Ephefus, which 
“ city is now quite buried under ground; he went down by a fub- 
“ terraneous paflage; there he found the town quite entire, with 
“ houfes, thops, and ftreets, éc.; he found in fome rooms money, 
© a great many {mall idols, and ftatues ornamented with hiero- 
“* slyphics and Greek infcriptions, which he carried away. No 
“one but himfelf is acquainted with the fituation of the town; 
** and he fhut the paflage through which he had entered.” This 
laft circumftance is truly unlucky: Who now can find the place 
again? ‘The Count KRINEN was very much frightened by fer- 
pents in that fubterraneous town. On this account he ftuffed his 


pockets (in which, perhaps, he found room even for fome ftatues) . 


as expeditioufly as he could, and got in great hafte. He has alfo 
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in his pofleffion a colle€tion of fine antiques and cameos. We 
fhould be very happy to fee them. It is aftonifhing that neither 
the Count nor his collection have ever fince been heard of; per- 
haps this narrative will induce that antiquarian to appear once 
more on the ftage. 

But to return to HoMER’s tomb.—The Count Krinen of- 
fered it to the King of Pruffia; and defired to be informed in what 
manner that monument could be tranfported into his kingdom, 
whether by fea or land. Probably FrrpERICcK was taken up with 
affairs much more interefting than thofe of antiquity; perhaps, 
alfo, (a confideration which, alas! but too often preponderates 
with the great of this world,) the offer was not made by a proper 
man, by one whom he looked upon as a connoiffeur ; perhaps he 
had been prejudiced againft him, and the propofals of the Count 
betrayed equally the-antiquarian and the monument: in a word, 
Sans Souci was deprived of the honour of poflefling the tomb of 
Homer. That monument, however, would have well fuited a mo- 
narch who fo highly deferved to have had a Homer as his herald. 
Had FreDERIcxk known that it reprefented ACHTLLEs at Scyros in 
the palace of LYcOMEDEs, it would have been for him a new in- 
ducement to purchafe it, that it might be as a companion to: the 
family of Lycomzpgs, which he already had in his poffeffion at 
Sans Souci. 

Ir is not known in what manner the Count KrRINEN came to 
this difcovery. M. BroRNSTHAL relates, that LEONARD PAsu 
of KrINEN was born in Ruflia of Dutch parents; that he tra- 
velled in the Levant, with a view of making refearches in the 
{ciences ; that he was Captain on board the Ruffian fleet in the 
Mediterranean ; but that, having made that extraordinary difco- 
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very, he left the fervice left he fhould be obliged to abandon it to 
the Ruffians. The good Count little thought that his difcovery, 
inftead of being carried in triumph: to Peterfburgh; inftead of 
being ranged under the banner of the Greek nation; was one day 
to be humbly expofed to the injuries of the weather in a private 
garden of that capital. 

For a long time nothing had been heard of this wonder, till 
lately it was known that it had been carried to Peterfburgh. At 
laft appeared the defcription of that town by GrEore1, in which 
are the following words: “ In the gardens of the fummer palace 
“ of the Count STROGANOFF is to be feen a very fine Sarco- 
“¢ phaeus, which is called the Grave of HomER; it was brought 
“ from the Archipelago in the laft Turkifh war: it is large, of 
“¢ white marble, and decorated with figures in baflo relievo repre- 
*¢ fenting warriors.’ But by this we learned nothing elfe than 
that this ancient monument, which (at leaft from Homer’s name) 
deferved attention, had been refcued from the hands of the barba- 
rians of the Archipelago, and tranfported to Peterfburgh. It re- 
mained for fome time unknown as formerly. Who can tell if 
even the Poet himfelf would have met with a better fate, had Pro- 
vidence referved him for our times ? 

M. Le CuevaLiER, during his travels in Ruffia, made a 
draught of this monument; the fketches of which he communi- 
cated to us as he pafled through Gottingen. He gave alfo the 
neceflary explanations, in prefence of the Profeflor HEEREN and 


M. Fior1LLo, who readily undertook to prepare a drawing of ° 


it for the engraver. My efteem for M. LE CHEVALIER, and 
many other confiderations, made me promife an explanation of 
that 
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that ancient monument; the more fo, as the public papers had 
already reprefented it in very different points of view. 


THE figures exhibited on that monument are more clearly un- 
derftood by an infpeGion of the engraving than they can be by 
any written defcription. It was thought at firft that it was Ho- 
MER furrounded by the Mufes* and the Fates. But the leaft atten- 
tion is fufficient to fhew that the monument reprefents ACHILLES, 
difguifed in woman’s drefs, at the palace of LycomepDEs King of 
Scyros, and detected by the cunning of Unysses. This work 
becomes {till more interefting on account of the fubje&, which 
is very feldom to be met with in thofe monuments which have 
efcaped the ravages of time. 


FRoM the Poets and Mythologifts | we know, that ACHILLES 
had been detained by his mother THETIs; and that fhe had done 
all 


* Count Krinew, according to the relation of BrornsTHat, thought to have difco- 
vered, by fome figns and figures of that tomb, that Homer had been a painter. He pro« 
bably had feen pallets and implements for painting in the hands of the female figures. Itis 
true that in the writings of the ancients very unexpected things have been often difcovered, 
and ftill more in the works of art, 


+ We will go back to the origin of the fable, as one ought to do on fuch occafions. It is 
very doubtful whether this narration was to be found in the Cyprian hiftory (s¢ Kump), as 
it is not mentioned in Procivus’s fummary (Bibliothec, d’Ancienne Litterature, Art. I. in- 
edita. p.25.). Here, on the contrary, Acuiiies lands in the ifland of Scyros, at his 
return from the Myfian expedition, and marries Derpamia. At firft fight we are tempted 
to believe we have made a difcovery in Eustaturus (Il. T.333. p.1187.). He quotes 
the leffer Iliad, and cites two verfes from it: “O de iv uinpdy Inada yparbas Pnol viv AxyiAnnce 
ix Trae 78 Muce cova Cevyruvree wporopprcOnvacs ence ypoQes yap OUT as ; a 

Tinasidny 0? Aguone Péper Lxvpovde Oo eAAas 

"EW Oy es apyartoy Amey ixeto words Exchvnce 
Bat we foon perceive that thefe verfes afford no new information; and very likely Eusta- 
+u1us confounds the lefler Jas with the Cyprian hiftory, for thefe verfes might have been 
borrowed 
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all in her power to prevent him from going with the Greeks to 
Troy, becaufe fhe had learned from her father Nereus the fate 
| he 


borrowed from thence. The laft events of the war were contained in the leffer Iliad; but 
not thofe of the firft years. However, it would have been proper to mention it, at leaft, in 
a curfory manner, where Utysses carries off Neorprotemus from Scyros, and puts into 
his hands the arms of his father, (See ibid. 36.) But in the Scholia on Homer (I. 
T.. xix. 338.) it is exprefsly faid that the fable has been invented by the Cyclic Poets: 
» isopsce Wopee Tole MVKAMOI:» 

Homer himfelf is quite a ftranger to that notion, that Acu1ies had been concealed by 
THET'Is to prevent him from going to the Trojan war, Nestor and Utysses wait on old 
Pevevs, and obtain, without difficulty, that Acu1yies and Parroctus fhall accompany 
them to the war. (Il. (a) xi. 764 to 789.) Moreover, Acu1Ltes attacks Scyros in an 
hoftile manner, and makes fome of the inhabitants prifoners. (Tl. (:) ix. 663, 4.) It is 
certainly contradi€tory to fuppofe that AcHILLEs came to rob and plunder an ifland in which 
he had been educated. 

However, the firft idea of this fable of Acuriies’s refidence at Scyros is in Homer, 
AcHILLEs, in his lamentation for the lofs of Parrocius, {peaks of his fon NeopTo.e- 
Mus at Scyros (Il. xix. 326); and in the Odyffey (a. xi. 505.) Utysses affures the Ghoft 
of Acu1Iutes that he has condutted, by fea, his fon NkopToLemus to the Grecian army 
before Troy. Even had no other fiction been added to this, the Poets might eafily have 
inferred the reft. 

Itis in the Mythologifts that we find the chief grounds of this fable: In ApPoLtoporus, 
iii, 13.8.3 Hyoin. Fab. 196.3; Tzerze’s Antihom. 173.3 ¢. ibid. Hr. Jacozs. The 
works of all the Greek Poets who have mentioned this fable are loft. Many Tragic Poets 
had brought it forth on the ftage. It is mentioned in the fragments which, from the chorus 
compofed of the young girls of Scyros, were called Exupias, and not Txvpice SOPHOCLES 
and Evriripes had each compofed a tragedy with that title. ‘This fable was alfo, very 
probably, the fubject of thofe pieces which went under the title of «* Acu1LLEs and Neop. 
‘“¢ TOLEMUS;” and perhaps the fatyrical drama of Sopuoc.eEs, intituled ‘* ACHILLES’s 
*6 Lovers’? (AnsaArews Epasos), had alfo taken its origin fromit. The ftay of ACHILLES at 
Scyros had likewife furnifhed a good fubje& for pantomime. (Lucian on Pantomime, 46.) 
Even the f{chools of rhetoric drew from it good matter for declamation. In Lipantus, 
AcHILLES is exhibited as acoward. Others wrote {peeches on the condu& which AcuiL- 
Les fhould have obferved in leaving Scyros. Thefe {fpeeches might have been as well com- 
pofed as many of our hiftorical dramas, which in general have a flight refemblance to thefe 
rhetorical performances. (See Harmocenes’ Progymnafm. Bibliothec. d’ Ancienne Lit- 


terature, St.g. 5.13.) dis 
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he was there to experience. The young hero permitted himfelf, 
with great reluctance, to be {natched from the arms of his mother, 
and conducted to Scyros*, to be difguifed under woman’s drefs at 
the court of the King Lycomepzs, among the maids of honour 
of his daughter DEIDAMIAy. He betrayed himfelf afterwards by 
his indifcreet paffion for DE1pAMrA. The fecret muft notwith- 
{tanding have been kept very long; as the Greeks, to whom the 


Had the little tory which is to be found among the Bucolics of Bron, intituled ‘* The 
«* Epithalamium of Acu1LLes and Deipamia,” been preferved entire, we fhould pro- 
bably know more particulars concerning this fable. In the fragment which remains, the firft 
fentiments of love are exprefled with the moft beautiful fimplicity. 


Another fragment, ftill more in point, has been preferved—** The Achilleid of Statius.” 
The fecond book begins by the departure of Acu1LLes from Scyros, and contains exquifite 
pieces of poetry. 


* This was a favourable opportunity for the Poets to introduce the fea-gods and fea-mone 
flers; and Srarius neglects not that refource in the voyage of Terris. But the Artifts 
feem alfo to have turned it to their advantage; at leaft I imagine that it was the fubje& of 
the figures of Scopas which were in the Temple of Neprune in the Circus Flaminius : 
*« Sed in maxima dignatione Cn. Domitii delubrum in Circo Flaminio: Neptunus ipfe et 
‘‘ THETIs atque ACHILLEs, nereides fupra delphinos et cete hippocampos fedentes ; 
«* item tritones chorufque Phorci et priftes ac multa alia marina, omnia ejufdem manus, 
‘* preclarum opus, etiamfi totius vite fuiffet.’’ 

+ ACHILLEs was fair, (itis for that reafon that Poets give him the name of Pyrrwa,) 
and fo might the more eafily pafs for awoman. However, the Poets muft have been a little 
puzzled about his difguife. In fact, had he been brought very young to Scyros, there are 
many circumftances which it would not be poffible to explain. According to Srativs, he 
was ftill with Currow at the age of twelve. (Achill. i. 396.). Apottoporus fays he 
came to Scyros at the age of nine, ewearnc. We may fuppofe that Derpamia would have 
been better pleafed had he been nineteen, ewead:waerns- But what probability is there 
that he would have paffed for a girl? ‘The Poets get out of this labyrinth by faying, that 
the preparations for the Trojan war lafted many years. They reckon ten; and AcHiLies 
was then thought of for the firft time, when the army was affembled at Aulis. ‘The {choliatt 
(Il. ix. 664.) and Tzerze’s Antihom. 168.) feem to favour this Opinion: but we muft. 
not frighten the Poets by too near an approach of the chronological torch. Had AcuiLies 
come to Scyros at the age of nine, he had fill full time to grow. 
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oracle had declared that they could never fucceed againft Troy 
without ACHILLEs, made long and ufelefs refearches after his 
place of concealment. At laft Unysses difcovered it; but it is 
difficult to fay by what means. Sratius gives him the footh- 
fayer Cotcu as” to affift him. Southfayers and oracles are indeed 
precious refources for Poets “and Hiftorians, when they are igno- 
rant of the fecret fprings of events. They ought not to have been 
laid afide. They were of very great advantage to Statefmen and 
Generals, to explain, after the event, why fuccefs had not cor- 
refponded with the exccllent projedts that had been formed. 
They had obeyed an oracle or the promife of the Gods, which 
nobody had underftood, and which perhaps Apouto himfelf 
had not underftood. No matter, their fault was overlooked, 
ULysszs was fent to Scyros; and as LycoMEDEs gave him 
no information, he was obliged to devife himfelf the means of 
{fpringing the mine. He expofed, in a hall of the palace, dif- 
ferent prefents for the King’s daughter and her companions, and 
on the oppofite fide he placed fome armour. At the fame time 
he ordered the trumpet to be founded without the palace, -as if it 
was attacked by the enemy. Such as were real women, ran away 
with the ornaments they had in their hands, but ACHILLES grafped 
a {pear and a fhield. 

THIs is in a few words the narrative of this fable. We thal] 
fubjoin here fome circumftances taken from STatius, with which 
our monument agrees in many relpects; not as if the Poet and 
the Artift had followed one another, as has been concluded in the 
inftance of the Laocoon, without paying attention toa third very 


* Achilleis, 1 B. 504. 523. 
C poflible 
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poffible cireumftance, that neither the Poet nor the Artift had co- 
pied one from the other, but that both. had derived this hiftory 
from more ancient fources. 

Unysses fets out from Aulis with Diomepr, lands at Scyros, 
declares that the objet of his voyage is to explore the Trojan 
coaft, and is well received by the King. An entertainment is 
given to the foreigners, and the King’s daughter, with her compa- 
nions, is admitted to table. ‘This is not quite in the heroic ftyle ; 
but we muft not be too hard on the Roman Poet. ULyssEs 
foon difcovers ACHILLES, notwithfanding the pains DEIDAMIA 
takes to conceal her difguifed lover.. Uneafy.for her AcHiLuEs, 
fhe is perpetually warning him to cover his breaft, to keep his 
bands under his robe, not to expofe. his fhoulders, not to rife 
from his place, not to afk for wine fo often; fhe ties his fillet 
anew, and, in a word, does all in her power to prevent ULyssEs 
from difcovering him. LycomMEpgEs, who wifhes to treat his 
guefts in.an honourable manner, appoints the following day for a 
feaft, to be celebrated after the manner of the Bacchanalian 
orgies; it confifted in a dance of young women dreffed like Bacs 
chanalians.. Here AcHILLEs betrays himfelf ftill more by. the 
overmanlinefs of his motions; he does not keep time, he forgets 
when he ought to give his hand, he f{tamps too violently, he 
throws his robe into diforder, the dance is all confufion; in a 


‘word, he fpoils the whole bufinefs. The diftrefs of DEIDAMIA 


may be eafily conceived. Utysses had carried along with him 
a complete fet of ornaments, fuch as are ufed in the celebration 
of the Bacchanalian feftivals; he ordered them to be brought and 
expofed in one of the halls of the palace. On one fide were to 
be feen thyrfes, cymbals, garlands, and ribands; on the other 
were 
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were fome arms. All thefe prefents were doubtlefs adapted to the 
modes of the time. At the fight of thefe thining arms, AcuILLES 
is no longer mafter of himfelf, and thus betrays himfelf in an in- 
ftant. At the fame time is heard a trumpet which gives the fignal 
of an invafion by a foreign people. All run away, ACHILLES 
alone grafps the arms; and then being completely deteéted, he 
makes himfelf known to Lycomepgs, and afks his daughter in 
marriage. The father confirms their union, and the next day 
AcHILLEs fets out with the Greeks. 

Arrer this narration, ic cannot be difficult to explain the 
meaning of the figures of our Sarcophagus. The middle figure, 
which holds a fhield and a javelin, is ACHILLES, at the moment 
when he hears the trumpet *; it is thus that he is reprefented in 
the monuments we {hall produce hereafter, and among the family 
of LycomeEDEs at Sans Souci. 


AROUND ACHILLES are to be feen feveral figures of women, 
hitherto his companions. Three of them feem to have in their 
hands diftaffs covered with wool +, but which among them is 


DEIDAMIA? 


* «« Exuens matris dolos falfafque veftes, falfus eft armis virum.” (Seneca Troad. 214.) 
AndSrativs, ii. 205. “Jam clypeus breviorque manu confumitur hafta, mira fides !”? The 
very fame Acu1Lves who fhall one day be accuftomed to carry along fpear, “ pelias hafta,” 
‘The Poet carries the figure'a little too far: Allat once ACHILLES prefents himfelf like a 
hero; he appears the talleft of all; the javelin that he has in his hand feems to be too little, 
«« confumitur hafta, diminui videtur.’? Ifthe {culpture of our monument has not fuffered, one 
fhould imagine that the artift has, on purpofe, reprefented the javelin and the fhield as fhort 
as they appear in the drawing. Bug perhaps this would be fappofing too haftily in the arti# 
a defign which is not to be found in any work of art. 

+ The young ladies, at that moment, were not bufied in or employed in any work. The 
artift, it will be faid, ought to have put into their hands fome of the feminine ornaments which 
were there expofed to view. We might fuppofe them, with Srarivs,to be fo many thyrfess 

ae but 
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Deipamia? Undoubtedly the who is kneeling before AcHILLES, 
She intreats, fhe conjures him not to abandon her *. Behind, 
and quite clofe to her, is an old woman (and this very circumftance 
confirms our opinion). She is the nurfe of DrEIDAMIA s andes: 
very naturally placed next to her charge +. She alfo feems to be- 
feech ACHILLEs not to leave her. Between thefe two figures the. 
marble is not quite perfect. The drawing would feem to indicate 
a bafket. We may imagine a bafis or an altar upon which it is. 
placed; it might be the very bafket in which the prefents of 
ULyYsSsEs were contained ; but the nurfe’s clothes ought to fall 
fooner to the ground. Behind Dripamra, and at the back of 
one of her companions who is fitting, is to be feen the warrior 
who founds the trumpet by the order of ULyssEs, and who gives 
the fignal of the enemies invading the ifland. Srarivs calls him: 
Acyrtes{. After him appears ULysszs, eafily diftinguithed by 
his cap. Diomepe, the young hero who is near him, is not fo 
happily drawn. Perhaps here the baffo relievo has been fomewhat 


but the drawing expreffes clearly fomething like diftaffs or {pindles, &c. Whence it follows; 
that the artift had before his eyes the old narration of the Cyclic Poets; for, according to 
the Scholia on Homer, Utysses had placed in the porch bafkets filled with women’s drefs, 
The daughters of Lycomepes rufhed eagerly upon them; AcHILLES grafped the arms: 
oman Keb Tara pes Eppirbay avy isoupysmeols epycAciosc zucopoabey 73 mapbevavos. eatpuev ay xoeas bah Tove: 
Ture pec Oponr aye 6 Of tq) Ta O@Ade 

The Scholiaft on Lycophr. 277. goes ftill farther : arpantous nab nraxdras xa) loco. Toau re 
Epyanrcice 

* She appears again in the fame attitude in another baffo relievo, which fhall be mene. 
tioned hereafter. In the. poem of Srarius, fhe withdraws into a corner of the hall and. 
weeps, fecing how Acuriiugs has betrayed himfelf. B. ii. 211. 

+ TpeQoc, nutrix, who alfo in Srarius is privy to their amours 5. (i. 670.) Very. likely. 
fhe is the Nyssa of Bion; (v. 31.) 

t cum grande tuba (fic juflus) Agyrtes infonuit, (Achill. ii, zor. See alfo. 
ti, 50, 51. 145+) 


impaired 
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impaired by time *. According to Srarrus, Uryssrs was ac 

companied to Scyros by DioMEDE alone ; according to others,. 
both by Diomepbe and Puoenix, the old tutor of Acuriives +. 
May we not fuppofe, that the other old man, who is‘feen at the 
oppofite angle, behind the fitting woman, is intended for the’ 
latter? As to the two fitting figures, we may take them for the 
daughters of Lycomepes ; and after all, it is of no great confe- 


quence to give fuch a minute explanation of all the neceffary- 


figures. 

THERE are at Rome two baflo relievos, which reprefent the-fable 
of ACHILLES at Scyros; one is to be feen at the Villa Panfili, and 
the other in the Villa di Belvedere at Frefcatit. WiNnNKELMAN 
has publifhed a drawing of the laft; it is fatisfa@tory to have it in 


* Each hada peculiar chara@ter. Utysszs is always to be known by his cap; he feems. 


buried in thought, as if meditating fome ftratagem ; his eyes funk into his head. Diomeps 
was reprefented like a warrior; intelligent, open, and aétive. S. Philoftrat. Jan. Icon. 3. 


p. 864. 


+ For Srarivs exprefsly mentions Diomepe ; (iis 23. and‘i. 538.) Quintus of: 


Smyrna names alfo ULysses and DioMEDE (vii. 244.), Where they arrive, for the fecond 
time, at Scyros, to take away Nzoproremus. Tzerza Antehom. 177. mentions 
Unysses, Nesror, and PaLamepes; but he changes many things in the relation: 
The Scholiaft (Il. T’. xix. 338.) after.the Cyclic Poets, mentions ULysses, Puorntx, and. 
Nestor. They had firft.been fent to PELEus; but, as he denied having any knowledge 
of AcHILLES’s abode, they went to Scyros. Homer himfelf tells us quite another ftory; 
(Il. (a) xi. 765.) Utyssrs had certainly the greattft fhiare in this tranfation; and fo he 
might, in a certain degree, attribute to himfelf, and confider as his own work, every thing. 
that AcuiLues afterwards performed. Without him thefe things could not have been exe- 
cuted: Ergo opera illius mea funt, &c. fays he in his conteft with Ay ax about the arms of 
AcuiLues. (Met. xili.171.) Me credite Lefbon et Scyron cepiffe (if, after all, it is our 
ifland of Scyros that Ovip has in view ; but it could not be Syros or Syria, the quantity. of. 
that word would not accord with the metre of the verfe), 
t. Monumenta Edita. 
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our power to compare it with our monument. ACHILLEs bears 
a ftriking refemblance to our’s. DErpAmIA is there alfo kneel- 
ing before him and weeping. Behind AcuIL1Es are five figures 
of women, one with a lyre, reftored no doubt by a modern hand. 
WINKELMAN himfelf complains that the work has been altered 
by repairing. Utysses is there accompanied. by DiomEpE, who 
is drawing his f{word, and by two other Greeks. Some further 
additions. too may be noticed in that piece, fuch as a helmet at 
the feet of ACHILLEs, two Cupids, and fome arms. 


THE monument at the Villa Panfill 1s fomewhart different. The 
figures of women are nine. If they are all daughters of Lyco- 
MEDES, it feems, that the artift has adopted the account of Pure 
LOSTRATFS the younger, who, in one of his rhetorical piturés, 
intituled, ACHILLES at Scyros, {peaks of many daughters of Ly- 
COMEDES, and of DEIDAMIA as being the eldeft; one would 
imagine thatACHILLEs, at his age, would have given the preference 
to the youngeft. But here all is different from what is commonly 
known. The ifland is fymbolically reprefented under the figure of 
a woman at the foot of a rock. Before a tower lies a field where 
young girls gather flowers. Among them are DerIDAmiaA and 
ACHILLES in women’s drefles; Unyssres and DroMEDE feem to 
approach. ULyssers throws among them a bafket full of jewels, 
and a fet of armour, upon which AcHILLEs rufhes with. eager- 
nefs. Behind Utyss&s is a figure which holds a trumpet. What 
follows is a fubje&t quite different from the preceding. It is the 
young Pyrruus keeping a flock, at the moment when PHOENIX 
comes in to the harbour of Scyros. It is furprifing that this dif 
ference efcaped the publifhers of this piecé; but they were no 

2 more 
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more acquainted with the execution of a picture than the artift 
himfelf, who has reprefented his fubjet in a manner unworthy 
of an artift or a poet. 


THERE is alfo to be found in the Mufeum Capitolinum * a round 
monument in marble, which, as a work of art, has no great merit, 
but may ferve to explain the prefent fable. The whole life of 
ACHILLES is there reprefented, even his refidence at Scyros, the 
diftrefs of Dripamra, and his departure from that ifland. Here 
again he is exhibited in woman’s drefs, and with arms in his 
hands. She purfuco, vvertakes, and endeavours to ftop him. It 
is very fingular to find AcHILLEs twice in woman’s drefs on the 
fame monument, and to fee before him a man playing on the 
flute, inftead of a warrior founding the trumpet. 

THERE is alfo at the Villa Albani an AcuILes, drefled like a 
woman, in the midft of LycomEpzs’s daughters+. But of all 
the monuments of that kind, none has greater analogy with our’s 
than the collection of ftatues at Sans Souci. ‘Thefe ftatues repre- 
fent AcHILLEs by the fide of Dirpamia. It is a fet, confifting 
of ten figures of fix, five, and four feet. On this colleGtion. 
WINKELMAN formerly pafled a very unfavourable fentence f ; 


but he carried his criticifm certainly too far ||. It could not be 


* Tom.iv. Fig.17. The fable of this work is already explained by a rough piece of 
{culpture in wood, in Fabretti de Tabula Iliaca in Syntagma de columna Trajani, (p. 359.) 

+ Baron de Riefch. Obfervations faites pendant un Voyage d’Italie (1787), Tom. ii. p. 124% 
As we have no complete drawing of the Albani colle&tion, the probability of this remark. will 
not be weakened by the filence of others about this work. 

{ Hiftory of the Arts, S. 383. in the Drefden edition, (afterwards the paflage has been 
omitted here, as well as in the Italian tranflation,) and yet before upon the fentiment, p. 19. 

| ‘The worthy Mosuen has juftified him: De medicis equeftri dignitate ornatis, p. 145. 
Defcription et Explication de la ColleGion du Roi de Pruffe, p- 57» Comparative Defcrip- 
tion of Berlin and Potfdam, iii. p.1226, and Busnine’s Voyage to Reckahn, 161, 


from 
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from mere fancy that the artift, who repaired thefe ftatues, gave 
them as a reprefentation of the family of LycomeprEs. He muft 
have had his motives for doing fo, and WINKELMAN might 
ealily have difcovered them; for the young warrior in woman’s 
drefs very naturally fuggefted to the modern artift the inten- 
tion of the ancient. The only real fault whith has been 
committed in the repairing, is, that he has made the family a 
little too numerous. Patriarchal benedictions have not a happy 
effet in the arts, at leaft-not in fculpture; be that as it may, the 
figures were found all together 5 thoy «ere dig ant of the earth 
at Frefcati, and they met with the fame fate as the family of 
NIoBE and the Toro FARNESE. 

Now of thefe ten figures, feven are the daughters of Lyco- 
MEDES. ‘lhe old woman is the mother, or rather the very nurfe, 
who is on Our monument; which agrees better with the whole 
fable. Is it, in fact, to be fuppofed, that the mother would have 
been fo blind, as not to diftinguifh AcuiLues in the midft of her 
daughters? Here are alfo AcHILLEs and Utysses. But Lyco- 
MEDES is not there, as WINKELMAN at firft reported; he had 
not feen the colle@ion, but Carus faw it at Paris, before it had 
been tranfported to Sans Souci; and he partly confirms WINKEL- 
MAN’S opinion upon the mediocrity of the work *, According to 


® Hiftoire de 1’ Academie des Infcriptions, T. xxv. Mem. p. 322. Le Cardinal de Po- 
LIGNAC avoit apporte de Rome un mauvais ouvrage dans ce méme gout (de Niobé avec fes 
filles) réprefentant AcuiLLE chez Deipamre. Nous avons eu le tems de l’examiner a 
Paris; il eft adjourd’ hui chez le Roi de Prufle. The artift who repaired it is Apam the 
Elder, a very famous carver. As the antiques which compofed the colleétion of the Car- 
dinal PotreNnac were to be fold, a Recueil de Sculptures anciennes Grecques et Romaines 
was publifhed 1729. ‘The work is not a mafter-piece. In Plate 36 is torbe feen one of the 
daughters of Lycomepes; fhe has a bandeau in her hands, but fhe refembles the figure of 
Chaftity, It feems that fhe never came to Sans Souci. 


him, 
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him, all the prominent parts, all the heads, have been repaired by 
young artifts of the French academy at Rome, who gave them 
modern faces. LycoMEDEs (he ought to have faid Unyssgs) 
was repaired from the head of the Baron Srosu, and Mosuen 
himfelf acknowledges that two of thefe figures were executed 
by Roman artifts. 

‘ PLINY mentions a picture, the fubje& of which is the fame 
with that of our Sarcophagus, and which had been executed by 
ATHENION *, whom, for talents, he ranks with Nic1as. There 
was another by PoryGNnorus at Athens, in the buildings near 
the Propyleum tf. 

Many modern artifts have attempted the fubjet of ACHILLES 
at Scyros. A warrior in woman’s drefs is a fubje& that has attrac- 
tions in it. We have engravings on this matter from the pi€tures 
of RuBENs, LAIRESSENS, and ANGELICA KAUFMAN. But 
whatever may be the merit of thefe works, none of them exprefles 
the fpirit or tafte of antiquity. We expec from our M. Fio- 
RILLO a treatife upon that modern way of handling the fubjets 
of the fable. 

TuE front of the Sarcophagus is terminated by the figure of 
the old man above mentioned. Half of the figure appears on the 
{mall fide like that of a Hermes; it joins the firft relievo with 
that of the fmall fide, which, fays M. Le CHEvALieER,. is of a 
fine workmanfhip, and which reprefents the Centaur CHIRON 
inftruding ACHILLES in the art of the bow {. The attitude of 


* PLiny, xxxv. 40.29. ATHENION Maronirss Giauciontis Corinthii filius— 
pinxit—item ACHILLEM virginis habitu occulatum Utysse deprehendente. 

ff. PAUSANIAS, 1,22. Pp. 52. 

{ Exa@ly asin Pinpar. Nem. 3.77. wats iwv cbups meyan tpyo, xepol Ocemra Cpaxvol Japon 
TH GIT Ob Ca AAwrs 
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ACHILLES indicates that he is bending his bow, and drawing an 
arrow from his quiver over his fhoulder. ‘That attitude, and in 
particular the motion of the right hand behind the fhoulder, is 
evidently forced *, which is the more fingular, as that very fide 
is in fa&t of a better workmanfhip. Ithink he is more happily 
reprefented on the round monument of the Mufeum Capitolinum. 
There he is fitting on the Centaur, and makes a better appearance 
than Cupip on the large Centaurs of Furietti f. He holds an ar- 
row, it ought perhaps to be a javelin. Currown holds alfo a 
bow and an arrow. The Sarcophagus has probably fuffered in 
this part. CHIRON feems to hold the well-known pedum, which 
is commonly feen in his hand; upon this one may confult W1N- 
KELMAN. 

Tue education of AcHILLEs by CurRoON in the caverns of 
mount Pelion in Theflaly, is too well known for infifting any 
longer on it. The fable according to fome poets {, and Statius 
himfelf, is grounded upon this principal cireumftance. ACHILLES 
had been brought by THETIS to CurRON, and educated by that 
Centaur. When the fatal moment was approaching, fhe came to 
take him away, and tranfported him to Scyros. 


® M. Fiorixto has recalled to my memory a work which is in the Mufeum Clementi- 
num, Tom. iv. tab. 42. where Hercu es is exactly in the fame attitude, but he has 
already darted the arrow, and his arm is in the fame fituation as when he {napped the ftring 
the bending of the arm is alfo more natural. 

+ And probably it was the Centaur Cuiron with Acaitxes who is mentioned by 
PLiny, xxxvi. 4. 8. when he fays, that at Rome, in the Campus Martius, where the people 
ufed to affemble, one faw CH1RoNEM cum ACHILLE among the great works, the authors 
of which were not well known. | 

t See APoLLoporus, iii. 13.6. with the notes. See alfoStarius, ii. 380. Homer 
goes fo far as to fay that ACHILLEs had acquired from Cu1Ron the knowledge of plants 


falutary againft wounds. Il (a) xi. 830. 1. 
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Tue other oppofite {mall fide reprefents again AcHILLESs in 
woman’s drefs. He is fitting and playing on the lyre; two wo- 
men are by him; it is clear they are his companions, and DEr- 
DAMIA mui{t be one of them. Srartius has ftrongly availed 
himfelf of this incident*. ‘‘ From the very beginning, ACHILLES’Ss 
“© choice falls upon DEIDAMIA; wherever fhe goes he follows 
*“* her fteps, and never lofes fight of her. At one time he leans 
*¢ over her, and fhe does not fhrink from him. At another, he 
“¢ throws at her fome flowers which had accidentally fallen out of 
“‘ the bafket. He touches the harmonious ftrings of the lyre ; 
“he teaches her to play; he leads her hand; he bends her 
“ fingers upon the founding ftrings. When fhe fings, he gives 
“¢ her an amorous kifs on the lips; he clafps her in his arms, and 
“© applauds her with thoufands of kiffes. She learns with plea- 
“ fure to fing AcHILLEs, and his refidence on mount Pelion ; 
“© fhe repeats with aftonifhment his actions and his name; and 
“© fhe fings AcHILLES, whom fhe has before her eyes, without 
“ knowing him. Inher turn, fhe teaches him to obferve more 
“¢ modefty in his motions, to draw threads from the twifted wool, 
** and to keep his diftaff ftraight [.’’ We cannot forbear recol- 
leGting on this occafion the favourite fubje@ of the poets and 
artifts, ACHILLES playing on the lyre, as HOMER reprefents him, 
when the ambafladors of the Greeks came to his tent. 

IT remains only to {peak of the fourth fide, which reprefents 
the fight of two Centaurs with a Lion and a Lionefs. Notwith- 


® Achill. 1. 566. 572. 

+ And yet THerTIs had carefully taught him how he was to behave: Inceflum, motumque 
docet fandique pudorem. Star. i. 331. Iteriimque monet rursimque fatigat blanda 
TuHerTis: fic ergo gradus, fic ora manufque, nate, feres, comites que modis imitabere fits. 
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ftanding the expreflion of the figures, we cannot overlook their 
enormous fize. However, they are very happily introduced to 
complete and ornament a fcene of which the Centaur CHIRON | 
makes a part. | 

M. Le Cueva ier aflures us, that’ the workmanfhip of the’ 
Sarcophagus is not every where equal; the principal fide has more» 
relievo than the reft, though it is not quite in fo fine a ftile; it» 
is much more in the tafte of the Roman Sarcophagi. To explain» 
‘his extraordinary fa, we may fuppofe that fome Roman.who 
ived in that ifland had employed different hands to execute this 
Jarcophagus ; or perhaps finding’ a Greek work in an imperfect 
tate, he finifhed it. 

M. Le CHEVALIER mentions no infcription on the Sarco-: 
phagus; fo that, in that particular, we are very far from the, 
tomb of Homer. The Sarcophagus may have contained the afhes» 
of fome great perfonage, very likely antecedent to the time.of the 
Romans. But let this be as it will, long fince has that handful» 
of afhes been difperfed !—Pulvis et umbra fumus ! 
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